PSYCHIATRY IN A TROUBLED WORLD
In spite of the longing during military service to "live his own life,"
when civilian life looked difficult many a man looked back at his Army ex-
perience with nostalgia. He recalled: "We had the best damn outfit in the
Army"; "We went places and did things"; "It was tough, but we did it";
"Old Blood and Guts was hard, but he knew how to lead." These thoughts
unconsciously expressed his wishes for comradeship, unit identification, ac-
complishment with motivation, strong leadership. Discovery that these were
not characteristic of many jobs in civilian life sometimes led to re-enlistment.
Disillusionment feeds rebellion of one sort or another. From 1919 to 1921,
we can recall, there were fights about labor, about prohibition. During that
era the Ku Klux Klan was re-created with enthusiasm, because it catered to
unrecognized psychological cravings and satisfied unrecognized passive13
longings of the former soldiers. It furnished an outlet for their hates and
resentments; it provided them with a dictator leadership which they para-
doxically disapproved and yet wanted.
Men in the Army and Navy submitted grudgingly to the almost complete
dictatorship of military organizations because of the realization that it was
essential to waging war. However, many former soldiers are very critical of
our form of government in spite of the fact that it fosters the precious four
freedoms. After a life which had been regimented for greater efficiency,
veterans found upon their return to civilian life that they were annoyed with
the inefficiency, the slowness, the indecisiveness, the bungling of our demo-
cratic system. Some of these men have been attracted to groups which hold
forth promises of improved social relationships; some have withdrawn in
and the mentally hurt veteran. Although written for the relatives, it is helpful and very
readable for the veteran.
(5)  Kupper, Herbert I., Back to Life: The Emotional Adjustment of Our Veterans, L. B.
Fischer, New York, 1945.
A psychiatrist in the Navy writes to all veterans on their place in the world, the fighting
man, the return to the family, readjustment to civilian life. This book is for all veterans, not
merely neuropsychiatric discharges.
(6)  Pratt, George K., Soldier to Civilian, Problems of Readjustment, Whittlesey House,
New York, 1944.
The psychiatrist writes on the equipment the soldier took with him, what the military
service did to the former civilian, how the Army prevents strains of adjustment, soldiers with
psychiatric disabilities, the Erst weeks at home, going back to work, getting reacquainted with
the family.
(?) Psychology jot the Returning Serviceman^ prepared by a committee of the National
Research Council, ed. by Irvin L. Child and Marjorie Van de Water, Infantry Journal Press,
Washington, D.C, 1945.
With much help from various writers, this psychologist and science writer discuss choosing
a job, learning new skills, getting married, returning to a wife, being a father, the veteran
as a citizen, social conflict, POW, getting well, NFs, combat nerves, injury to sight or hear-
ing, loss of limb.
. ;{8) Waller, Willaud, The Veteran Comes Back, Dryden Press, New York, 1944-
A discussion of both the individual and social aspects of the veteran's return.
*a Desire to be taken care of, looked after, provided for, told what to do.